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> OG THE SPY. 
Ros.—Did not I dance with you in Brabant once ? 
7 § Biron,.—I know you did. 
Love’s Labour Lost. 
, ’ “Tt is a curious fact in the natural history of the English that although when 


y travelling they often lay aside their unsocial characteristics, yet as soon as they 
| settle together in a colony they resume them, and utterly decline making acquaint- 
ance with their own country people unless they have been properly introduced. 
You will not wonder therefore that as I know nobody I find my life rather dull.” 
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; So wrote Frank Jocelyn to his sisters in England after about a 
5 fortnight’s stay in Biarritz. It was winter and the small English 
: colony had settled down to their usual tranquil life. As is often the 
case in such places out of the season, Biarritz was at that time chiefly 
q resorted to by ladies and by quiet families of moderate means. Every 
; one said, “Oh! if you want amusement or society you must go to 
4 Pau,” but though Frank Jocelyn wanted neither in the extensive 
style of the Bearnais capital, he might be pardoned for thinking that 
a little more sociability would have been agreeable in Biarritz. He 
was a young man, travelling chiefly for health, and had taken up 
his abode in one of the hotels expecting to find sufficient amusement 
in the scenery without doors and the company within. But one can- 
not always command one’s own society, and in this case the salon 
was small and the one or two families who lodged in the hotel did 
not interest him. He had done his utmost to make acquaintances, 


he had been to the bank, he had put down his name at the club, and 
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subscribed to the library, but all in vain. The people he knew might 
be counted on his fingers, for why? he had not been introduced. 
Full of disgust at the punctilio, real or imagined, to which with the 
half conceit of a young man he attributed his continued solitude, he 
almost resolved to go away, but as the climate was agreeable he de- 
termined on a farther trial, and only gave vent to his feelings in his 
letters home. He accordingly sallied forth to post his letter, and as 
he turned the corner of the street, a distant rumble of wheels, and 
aknot of porters collected round the Bureau des Omntbus, announced 
the expected arrival of the diligence from Bayonne. True to the 
instincts of an idle man, Frank Jocelyn paused to see the .vehicle 
rattle round the corner enveloped in a cloud of dust, and then draw 
up, and begin to disgorge its contents. The pile of luggage on the 
top gave token of many travellers, and presently there emerged from 
within a lady, short, middle aged, and unmistakeably English, laden 
with bags, umbrellas and cloaks, who, quickly selecting a porter 
from the clamorous crowd around her, loaded him with the small 
luggage, and then proceeded to watch the descent of the trunks from 
the top. An old lady and two young ones who followed seemed to 
belong to the same party as the energetic Englishwoman, for they 
stood quietly by, while she inspected the luggage, paid the conductor, 
and then, alpenstock in hand, led the way up the street to the Hotel 
des Ambassadeurs. But Mr. Jocelyn’s attention was soon diverted 
from her, and turned entirely to the taller of the two girls who 
followed. She had a slight, graceful figure, and the back view, 
which was all he could obtain of her, revealed thick plaits of dark 
hair, a small well formed head, and a clear pale complexion rather 
of a foreign than an English type. She, like her sister, wore a dark 
waterproof cloak, after the French fashion of the period, and as they 
followed their guide up the street Jocelyn decided that they must be 
a foreign family travelling with an English governess or companion, 
and having settled this he went off for a walk. 

Whatever nation the new arrivals belonged to, they were certainly 
of an energetic character. Before a week was out, he had met or 
seen them five times in his country walks, a fact all the more notice- 
able as country walks were not the fashion among the visitors to 
Biarritz. There seemed to be some fatality in their meetings. If 
he went out late, and came posting back only just in time for the 
dinner hour, he was nearly sure to see the two girls also hurrying 
along in front of him. If he started early so as to catch the first 
freshness of seaand mountain breeze in the wild broken ground in 
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the neighbourhood, he would espy his rivals scaling the opposite 
hillock, If he went to look at the waves from below the lighthouse 
there he would find them contemplating the sea, while on the other 
hand if he was atthe pier he was sure to see them on the rocks 
above. It was very ridiculous, and evidently as purely the result 
of accident to them as to him, but it excited his curiosity not a little, 
all the more so that he had never yet succeeded in obtaining a good 
view of the beautiful face which had attracted him at first sight. 

One afternoon, when accident seemed to throw him more than 
usual in their way, he determined at all costs to satisfy his mind 
both as to their features and their nationality, and accordingly saun- 
tered in the most unconcerned manner he could down towards the 
Céte des Basques, where the sea, now at high tide, came rolling up 
in great green waves and dashing against the rough sides of the rocks, 
while the foremost hreakers rushed on into the cavern-like holes they 
had worn out for themselves in the rocks, and entering with a roar 
and a thud, broke against the walls, fell back in showers of heavy 
spray, and then retreated as fast as they had come in. The sound 
and splash had always an attraction for Frank Jocelyn, and he 
stood for some time looking and listening, and nibbling little bits of 
samphire, which grew abundantly beside the road. Then he walked 
slowly round the corner, where about a dozen men stood fishing 
with enormous rods, over the wall, against which the waves washed 
up without breaking and then chased each other to the beach, to 
which the wall stood at right angles. There they broke and rushed back 
just in time to meet another wave in full career, and then the two 
would dash like war-horses against each other, and toss their stormy 
crests into the air in feathery plumes of spray. Frank had not been 
there long before he became aware that the two persons he was in 
search of were standing at the other end of the long row of fisher- 
men. Under cover of interest in the fishing, he moved nearer, ard 
had got within reasonable eye and earshot, when the taller of the 
two, no doubt feeling his movement by a kind of magnetic attraction, 
turned round and looked at him, and then withdrawing her eyes 
murmured afew words to her companion, and they presently walked 
away. He had however seen enough to know that the face was 
worthy of the figure, and that with her clear complexion, well formed 
features and dark grey eyes she was as much above the average in 
looks as in height.. The younger sister seemed to have a pleasant 
little round face, not remarkable in any way. 

Mr. Jocelyn had no hesitation in following on the road they had 
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gone, for it was the only natural way to take without-returning as he 
had come, but he was rather taken aback when he passed them 
sitting on aseat halfway up the cliff. Itis one thing to look at 
your neighbours, and another to become yourself an object of 
scrutiny to persons in whom you are beginning to take an interest. 
But the young ladies took no apparent notice of him, and he was 
perkaps more nettled than relieved by this treatment. The cliff was 
one of his favourite walks, and on this occasion it was not rendered 
less attractive by the fact that the couple he was bent on observing 
kept wandering about at the bottom instead of pursuing the path 
they had taken before he passed them. Each appearance only 
quickened his desire for another and a nearer view, and he there- 
fore madea circuit, came down the cliff, and turned homewards along 
the shore where the tide was now going out. He soon descried 
the two girls before him, and after lingering behind them as long as 
he dared, he passed, and as he did so caught a few words of German. 
Finally, after spending some time watching the sunset from the 
Atalaye, he went down to the pier, and at its entrance met again the 
heroines of his fancy, together with their English companion, who 
carried her camp stool and sketching apparatus. He thought that the 
younger of the two girls looked rather amused, the elder rather annoy- 
ed, while he himself felt a little difficulty in preserving a look of 
unconsciousness. All through the evening his mind dwelt on the 
same subject, on their appearance, history, and probable nationality. 
German they could not be, though they spoke the language, as 
little were they German as English in appearance. French they 
certainly were not ; Spaniards and Italians would not walk so much, 
Scandinavians and Dutch were not of that form or colouring. Nor 
were they of the Muscovite type, although Russians varied so much 
that they might possibly belong to that nation, but more probably 
they were Austrians or Poles. He would go to the Hotel des 
Ambassadeurs and ask to look at the visitors’ book, and in this resolve 
he fell asleep. 

In the course of the next day Frank Jocelyn found an opportunity 
of fulfilling his design, and curiously enough in the visitors’ book he 
found the very sort of name he had been looking for—Borodoievsky 
—following immediately on an English name, Miss Rushton. He 
learnt moreover that the people in question had moved to the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, and he went away with his heart light and his 
mind full of the Polish family. But in vain did he look for them 
in his walks abroad—that morn he missed them on the accustomed 
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hill, along the heath, and near their favourite tree, and three days 
having passed without his seeing them, he began to fear that the 
fate of the youth in Gray’s Elegy had indeed overtaken them, and 
considered anxiously what he should do next. 

Now all the happy accidents which had led him across their path 
during the past week seemed reversed. Did he go to the lighthouse 
they were at the pier, and ifhe was on the pier they were at the 
lighthouse. If he walked into the country they went to the rocks, 
and if he kept to the shore, he knew by instinct that they were gone 
into the country. At last, in desperation, he resolved to go and 
dine at the Hotel d’Angleterre, where he should at any rate see 
them, and might perhaps become acquainted. As chance, or fate, 
or the waiters would have it, his chair was placed next to that of 
the English lady, whom he habitually thought of as Miss Rushton, 
while the Demoiselles Borodoievsky sat just beyond, and the old lady 
on the other side of them. By this arrangement he could not see 
and could barely hear them, for their conversation was carried on 
in the lowest of tones,and the language might have been any one 
of the known European tongues. Miss Rushton did not seem at all 
inclined to make the acquaintance of her new neighbour, and barely 
spoke, while on his other hand was a voluble lady who chattered 
incessantly, and claimed his attention throughout the meal. The 
Borodoievsky family and their English dragon retired early, and 
when he went into the salon, they were not there. He made one 
more attempt, equally futile, the next evening, and then returned 
to dinner and discontent at his own hotel. 

“ What a fool I have been,” he thought to himself, as he stood at 
the window on the following day, watching the waves which now 
heaved heavily up and down beneath a dull grey sky; “ of course 
I have made it evident that I was pursuing, watching, stalking them 
in fact, though until that last day Iam sure I was guiltless of any 
intention of doing so, and they are offended and avoid me. Well, 
the fates are against me, and the best I can do is to get away from 
this hateful place, and think no more of my Polish heroine.”’ 

He went out, the tide was coming in and the sea rising. There 
was no wind, the surf on the Atlantic shore does not need wind to 
rouse its force; but all the coast was misty with spray, and 
waves were dashing over the half-finished pier, and pouring 
down in white waterfalls into the little harbour, leaping their 
wall with the ease and lightness of thoroughbred horses taking 
a fence. 
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Jocelyn went on to the rocks below the lighthouse, and stood 
there fascinated, watching the great waves grow and curl and fringe 
themselves with spray and then burst down on the black rocks. 
“ Strange,” he thought, “that all the while the air should be o still. 
I have seen storms in the North Sea, when the spray came right over 
cliffs far higher than these, but with what a storm of wind 
you could hardly stand, much less speak. But the storm which 
raised these waves took place miles away—days ago—far out in 
the middle of the Atlantic, aud these waves have been rolling thou- 


sands of miles in their strength, to break here at last. How many. 


allegories one might make from that—for life—-history—or religion. 
The French Revolution, for instance, which happened so long ago, 
the waves it raised are breaking still. Hollo !’—And the thread of his 
meditations was cut short by the rush of water almost over the spot 
where he stood, and a blinding sheet of spray was flung in his face. 
Ile sprang back, and as he mounted the rocks to a higher ledge, he 
raw sitting not very far off the Demoiselles Borodoievsky. From that 
moment his attention was divided, and the French Revolution 
vanished from his mind as completely as the water from the spot 
where he had been. 

Meanwhile the Polish ladies were talking together in very good 
English. 

“The Spy,” said one of them, “ must be quite pleased to see us 
again after our successful avoidance of the last few days.” 

“ Do you think he would find out that it was intentional?” asked 
the pretty one. 

‘If his tracking of us was intentional he will, replied the sister, 
if it was only a éhance—why there are chances in all things.” 

‘‘He isa very gentlemanly looking little man,” said the elder, 
“T should have no objection to knowing him.” 

‘‘ Little, my dear,’’ said her sister, ‘‘ he must be nearly six feet high.” 

“Well, he has a slight figure and small features,” said the other, 
‘and that stamps a man’s appearance far more than his height.” 

“‘T defy any one to make even the ghost of an acquaintance with 
Minna Rushton against her will,” said the younger. 

“She is ‘une Anglaise de l’espéce nono,’ as M. Topffer would 
say, replied the other, “and though no one can be more agreeable 
when she likes, she certainly can make herself thoroughly repellant.” 

* Besides, she dislikes strangers, and thinks you want a dragon to 
guard you.” 

“‘'That is why I shall be thankful to get into lodgings, and out of 
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the way of all the people whom we have to keep at arms length. 
Come, are we to stay here till the spy is gone, or may we go, and 
never mind whether he follows us or not ?” 

‘“‘ Let us go by all means,” said the other. 

They went, and Jocelyn did not follow them. 

The waves had not altogether consoled him for his disappointment, 
and when the next post brought him two letters, he read one with great 
satisfaction. It was from a friend inviting him to join in a trip into 
Spain, proposing an almost immediate start. The other was from his 
sisters, pitying him for his dullness, and saying that they had just heard 
that some friends of theirs had gone to Biarritz, the Fitzgeralds, 
three daughters, charming people, one so clever, another so good 
looking, a third so amusing. Frank must go and call on them, they 
would know his name, and he would be sure to like them, ete. etc. 

“Hum,” said Frank meditatively. ‘If it had been the Boro- 
doievskys now—! but I am not at all sure that I shall like these Fitz- 
geralds. Lizzie’s swans are apt to turn out geese to other people. 
However I’ll go and see them; I daresay it will please her and then 
I’ll be off to Spain. I daresay they will come to the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre, and I wish them joy of Miss Rushton.” 

Mr. Jocelyn’s enquiries were satisfactorily answered at the Hotel. 
The waiter, who was as proud of his English as Frank was diffident 
of his French, pointed out to him the windows.of the rooms which 
had been taken by the Miss Fitzgeralds, and learning that the in- 
mates had just gone out driving he left his card. He was curious 
enough to stroll slowly through the place on his return from a walk 
to watch the three ladies who were getting out of their carriage at 
the hotel door and who could be no other than the Miss Fitzgeralds, 
and he uttered an impatient exclamation as he saw them descend. 
Those the most charming people in the world? They were nothing 
but three old maids. One might have been good looking, but it 
must have been a long time ago, another wore spectacles. They 
were dusty and commonplace. He would not wait a day longer in 
Biarritz for the sake of their acquaintance. He did wait two or three 
days however, and the Miss Fitzgeralds made no sign of greeting. 
He saw them out of their house, left his card with P.P.C, upon it, 
and the very next morning went off to Spain. 

It was in the course of the following summer that Frank Jocelyn 
turned his back on Spain, and mounted the steep rough road which 
leads from Aragon to the Port de Venasque. The day which had 
begun brightly was clouding over, and there were growls of thunder 
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heard among the higher peaks. These grew louder as he mounted 
the pass till at last a wild ragged-edged cloud swept across the val- 
ley and wrapped the Maladetta in the same dark covering in 
which it had shrouded the rest, and when he reached the frontier 
hut the lightning was playing on the glaciers of the accursed moun- 
tain and the thunder echoing from peak to peak, large drops of rain 
began to fall, and he was glad to find himself in the shelter of the hut. 

The little cabin was full, two guides and two travellers were 
already in possession, and all were busy talking eagerly with the 
hutkeeper, while the women employed themselves in turning and 
basting the chicken which was being roasted ona horizontal spit, 
and in adjusting a couple of sticks below it so as to obtain the 
greatest amount of heat with the least expenditure of fuel. So 
much excitement was shown in the conversation that Jocelyn was 
anxious to know the cause, nor was he long in hearing it. A party 
of ladies had come through the Port that morning and had gone up 
the Pic de Sauvegarde to see the view before the storm came on. 
The tempest was raging, the Sauvegarde was covered with clouds. 
They had been gone nearly two hours, and had not returned. They 
had no gentleman with them, they were three ladies, English of 
course, any one else would have turned back, but—and the guide 
finished up the remainder of his sentence with an expressive glance 
and shrug which might imply either madness or heroism. “ Ces 
messieurs”’—indicating the two French gentlemen, “ had partly 
ascended the mountain, and had turned back, and, having passed the 
ladies sitting under a rock, had advised them to do the same, but 
nothing had been seen of them. He, as their guide, felt very anx- 
ious,” and he might also have added, very hungry, for the ladies 
had left him in charge of the saddle bags, but with no directions as 
to opening oreating his share. They had left Luchon at six, and 
it was now past one o'clock. Frank Jocelyn entered fully into the 
alarms of the guide, and offering what help he could give, without 
further delay the two started off up the Sauvegarde, in search of 
the adventurows ladies. 

It was about a forty minutes walk, and the rain at first fell heavily. 
The path, ‘which was a very fair one, wound up the mountain at a 
tolerably steep ascent, and they soon found themselves so thoroughly 
in the cloud that they could only see a yard or two in front of 
them. As they proceeded, Frank’s fears of an accident grew less. 
He saw that the path was good, and that even in this thick fog it 
was easy to keep it, still there was no telling what might not have 
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happened, and as there was no view to be seen, how else could the 
prolonged absence of the three ladies be accounted for? And so with 
some anxiety in their minds they reached the top of the Sauvegarde. 
Not a human being was to be seen, and the clouds rushed furiously 
past them. Frank turned to the guide, who looked really alarmed. 
“‘ They must have gone down on the other side,” he said, “ and it is 
dangerous there. We must go on, Monsigur.” 

“ What’s this?” said Jocelyn, picking up from the ground a piece 
of melon peel and a quantity of seeds. What preposterous people 
have been eating melon on the top of the Sauvegarde ?” 

“ Hist!” exclaimed the guide, “ I hear a voice, voila ces dames.” 

Frank heard a voice too, not the cry of distress he had looked for, 
but something very different, a merry laugh, and he sprang forward. 
First he saw a cairn such as is usually found on mountain tops, and 
sitting under the shelter of this and of one solitary parasol, with their 
backs to the wind and their faces to the fog, sat the three ladies. They 
looked damp, buthappy. One was speaking, another laughing, and 
the third held poised on the end of her penknife the last slice of melon 
which she was evidently offering in turn to her companions. But 
what struck Jocelyn the most was that the figure of the elder lady 
was undoubtedly that of Miss Rushton, and the dark grey eyes of 
the dispenser of the feast identified her at once as Mademoiselle 
Borodoievsky. 

It would be difficult to say who was the most surprised, the ladies 
at being sought for, or the gentleman atso unexpected a meeting with 
his Polish heroine. Nor could he help sharing in the mingled 
amusement and concern which his explanation caused. Miss Rush- 
ton thanked him warmly, and added ‘ Indeed if there was danger we 
never realized it, nor do I really think there is any. I expect the 
clouds to clear away every moment.” 

“IT own that I was surprised by the excellence of the 
path,” said Jocelyn, “‘ but the natives themselves seemed much alarmed, 
and mountaineers do not generally take fright for nothing.” 

“Our guide takes it seriously certainly,” she replied, looking at the 
man who was expatiating to the younger ladies on the risks they had 
run. 

“The fact is that the poor fellow has had no dinner,”’ exclaimed 
Mademoiselle Borodoievsky turning round. ‘ Minna, do you re- 
member that we left no orders with him to unpack the saddle bags, 
and all our food was together. No wonder he came to look for us. 
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Shall we tell him to go and relieve the minds of those anxious people 
below, and get something to eat ?” 

“TI think we had better all go,” said Miss Rushton. 

“ Oh no!” exclaimed both the girls at once. 

‘¢ May I ask what you are waiting for?” said Frank, who after his 
hurried climb up the mountain found the wind on the top very cold. 

“We are waiting for the view.” 

‘* Are you not sitting with your backs to it?” he asked quietly. 

They sprang up, and turned round. The clouds beneath them 
had parted, and were flying before the wind, and all was clear on 
the Spanish side. First one, and then another stormy blue peak 
emerged from the wreaths of grey mist, and stood out in dark con- 
trast above the cold grey-white glaciers. Towards the left, the 
giant Maladetta spread out its wilderness of rock and icefield to the 
storm, and beyond, the rugged mountains of Catalonia seemed to drift 
away into darkness and cloud land once more. But in the centre of 
the picture the Maladetta stood, like asolemn sentinel, beside a vision 
of light revealed for one moment, as the cloud drew up. There lay a 
valley in full sunshine, stretching far away into distance, a valley 
of fields and vineyards between wooded mountain sides, a fair 
and fruitful land bathed in heat, and lying in a golden light; in 
truth only a valley of Aragon, but in fancy a glimpse of Canaan 
from the heights of Pisgah, Then the curtain fell, and the cloud 
rolled over them once more. The sight was too grand for speech, 
and they stood ‘in silence. At last Mademoiselle Borodoievsky 
suid abruptly, and in a husky voice, ** Let us go,” and they went. 

The descent was safely accomplished, and luncheon over, a more 
substantial meal than that which they had enjoyed on the top of the 
Sauvegarde, they mounted their horses to return to Luchon, by the 
Port de la Picarde. By this time the three ladies and Mr. Jocelyn had 
become very good friends. Two hours on the top of a mountain 
often make people better acquainted than two weeks in an ordinary 
course of life, and as all were bound for Luchon they were ready 
enorgh to join company. How much Jocelyn enjoyed this arrange- 
ment need not be said, especially as the path was both steep and 
narrow, and obliged the horses togo single file and he therefore found it 
very convenient to walk by the side of his pretty Polish heroine, 
while the two guides accompanied the other ladies. Another thunder 
storm was imminent, and the guide did not conceal his anxiety to get 
them through the Port before it broke on them, for the road on the 
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Spanish side was steep and precipitous. As they paused for an in- 
stant to look, the guide shouted to them to come on, and in another 
instant they had passed the frontier, and were descending steep grassy 
slopes into France. There the storm burst on them with a loud clap 
of thunder, the lightning seemed to strike the ground before the very 
horses’ feet, but without in the least startling the experienced animals, 
and rain poured down. 

“ Are you frightened?” asked Jocelyn. 

“ Not at all, thank you, we are on open ground, and the horses 
seem very quiet. I do not think there is any danger.” 

‘No more than on the Sauvegarde ?” asked Jocelyn with a smile. 

“T own | saw none there, Lut then an experienced mountaineer 
might know of risks of which novices like ourselves were ignorant. 
But we were very happy.” ; 

“TI cannot but admire your perseverance in going on,” said Jocelyn. 
“The clouds looked to me quite hopeless. Still I wonder you did 
not take a guide.” 

“Oh! we always eschew guides when it is possible. I do so hate 
being followed about.” 

Jocelyn coloured crimson. None of the party had alluded to 
Biarritz, and he did not know whether he was recognised or not. 
He was silent, and she went on hurriedly. “ It always gives me the 
idea of being under surveillance.” 

The Polish fancy, which had lain dormant since he had been in the 
ladies’ company and noticed their thoroughly English ways aud speech, 
now revived, and he said desperately, “‘ You do not mean that you 
have ever felt the reality of such a thing.” 

“Oh! yes.” 

“In your own country ?” 

“No, abroad, in different places, I daresay you have often ex- 
perienced the same feeling.” 

“T am such an insignificant individual,” he replied laughing, 
“and a free born Briton besides, that I do not suppose it ever occurred 
to any government to watch me.” 

“T do not understand you,” said she. ‘‘ For what do you take 
me ?” 

“To-day I should certainly take you for a country-woman of my 
own,” said Jocelyn confused. ‘Iam conceited enough to imagine, 
like our guide, that perseverance, energy and contempt of danger are 
characteristic of les dames Anglaises.” 
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“ And if you had been asked the question six months ago,” she 
asked mischievously, ‘“‘ what would you have said ?” 

“Tam not bound to answer questions going so far back,” said he; 
“ but if I do, will you, in return, answer one of mine?” 

‘‘T make no promises,” she replied, ‘but I see what you are 
aiming at. What do you suppose my name to be ?” 

“‘ Six months ago I should have said Mademoiselle Borodoievsky, 
but now I am puzzled.” 

‘* Now it is my turn,” said she, “If I were to tell you that your 
name was Mr. Frank Jocelyn what would you say of mine ?” 

A light flashed across Frank Jocelyn’s mind, he stopped short, 
and exclaimed, “I do believe you are Miss Fitzgerald !” 

“ Even so,” said she. 

“And what do you say is the name of our companion ?”’ asked 
Miss Rushton, reining back her horse as the road grew wider, and 
Mr. Jocelyn had dropped behind. 

‘‘Mr. Frank Jocelyn, brother to our friends, do you not recollect 
seeing him at Biarritz? He followed us about one day, and sat by 
you once at dinner when you made yourself disagreeable to him.” 

“If I were to tax my memory with all the young men to whom 
Ihave made myself disagreeable,” replied Miss Rushton calmly, 
‘it would probably give way under the strain. But why, if you are 
his sister’s friends did he not come forward and say so ?” 

“ Because, thanks to the waiters and the visiting books, he took 
the Davidsons, for whom you know we engaged rooms, for us, and 
ourselves for a Polish family. Don’t you remember that horrid hotel 
where you would not write our names in the b6ok for fear of com- 
promising our respectability ?”” ° 

“ Well ?” as 

“Well, finding the two names close together, he identified you 
with Miss Rushton, and us with the famille Borodoievsky.” 

“A very hasty conclhision on very slight grounds,” said Miss 
Rushton. “But it is what I have always told you, you lose your 
English air by living so much abroad. However, waiters and 
visiting books are very unreliable sources of information. I fear, 
Marian, our gallant deliverer mast be a silly young man.” 

“T assure you I don’t find him at all so in conversation,” said 
Miss Fitzgerald, ‘‘and if you say that I shall retaliate upon you 
with the folly of never speaking to your neighbours at dinner.” 

“And I suppose you have told him that your mother and sister 
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A SEAGULL ON A WET DAY. 


are at Luchon, and that I am only your friend and dragon,” con- 
tinued Miss Rushton. ‘I think however if he is like most young 
men, sensitive as to appearances, he had better not walk with us 
through Luchon, for now that it has stopped raining all the 
fashionable people will be out, and a more disreputable looking party 
than ourselves I never saw.” 

They were indeed thoroughly drenched and Miss Fitzgerald turned 
to Jocelyn with a smile, and said, “My cousin advises you not to 
encounter the eyes of Luchon in company with such deplorable 
looking tourists as we are, or you will quite lose your character for 
respectability.” 

“Tf that is all,” said he, * it may go and welcome, the privilege 
of seeing you home is too great for me to forgo the enjoyment of it. 
Besides I know that Miss Fitzgerald hates to be followed.” 

“Pray do not think that remark was meant for you,” she said. 
“ Nothing was farther from my thoughts.” 

“ But it is true is it not?” said Jocelyn. 

“T certainly prefer your company,” she replied with emphasis. 

When they entered Luchon the horses formed in line, and they 
all advanced up the Grand Allée with great dignity, and alighted 
at their own door. As Frank walked off to his hotel he caught 
sight of the mountain peaks which they had so lately trod, now 
clear of clouds, and looking cold and grey in the evening light. 

“ Honour to thee, Sauvegarde!” he exclaimed lifting his hat. 
‘Thou hast been my rescuer out of many blunders. In gratitude, 
should I ever be married, I will revisit thee.” 

And so he did, on his wedding tour; and his wife was 
Marian Fitzgerald. 


E. I. Lloyd . 





A SEAGULL ON A WET DAY. 
(With an Iilustration.) 


A little space he swims aloft, a little way he flies, 

With flapping wings that strive and strain to bear him to the skies ; 
But sea-bird though he be, the mist, the billows and the rain, 

All tossing, heaving, drive him back ;—he soars to sink again. 


And so it is, it seems to me, that we go on in life, 
We toil and moil, and love and lose, and fight our way through strife, 
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Now getting on a little step, then slipping back once more, 
To work afresh, and do again what we had done before. 


Tt seems a faint and foolish thing, and yet it is not so, 

For work is work, whate’er its kind, as birds and angels know, 
And if we only do our best until the waves are past, 

The sky hath prizes—see, the bird is flying straight at last. 





MY SECOND LESSON 
(Concerns Flounders.) 


THe raid among the Crabs having proved so successful, my Oxford 
friend had the coolness to request me to help him in supplying a 
‘Missing Link” among Fishes. “Pray look out for flat fish 
with abnormal colouring ; upper surface mottled, or both surfaces 
piebald, or get me if you can a specimen of a partly coloured 
flounder. The natives here decline to answer my enquiries.” And 
this to me whose knowledge of fish was chiefly confined to a walk 
hrongh the market. It seemed, however, a strange coincidence 
that flounders should have been the subject of enquiry, for of all 
the fishing tribes they interested me most, and if the readers of 
the P. M. will examine the first specimen they can procure, they 
cannot fail to notice a sour discontented expression that no other 
fish presents. LEvén our Highland fishers (not generally an ob- 
servant race) call one species of flounder the ‘ Discontented,’’ or 
in their vernacular the ‘* Leobagan.” Mothers too, watching the 
cross pouting lips of their infants preparing for a squall, hush 
them to rest with ‘oh meadal, meadal”’ (my darling, my darling) 
“and she has got the leot in.” Now asthe story of this leot contains 
a moral, I had better give it here. 

Well, once upon a time, (for it seems fishes as well as story- 
tellers must go back to that charmingly indefinite period) the 
fishes of the sea met to choose a king, and with one voice the 
Flounder was called to the watery throne. The day was fixed 
for his coronation, and all the fishes assembled to witness the 
ceremony. But vain of the intended honor the poor flounder 
took so long to his toilet that the assembly grew impatient and 
crowned the modest herring king of the sea. The flounder appearing 
just at the moment of coronation screwed up his mouth with rage 
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and spite, twisting his neck in the process, which said twist has 
been transmitted to succeeding generations. Among what treasures 


of the deep this legend has been preserved I am not at liberty to 
disclose, bat the moral of it is that when people intend to do you 
a favor (ask you to dinner for instance) it does not do to linger 
too long at one’s toilet while soup may be cooling and fish boiling to 
tatters. I do not insinuate fur a moment that you are obliged to 
twist your neck in consequence of the delay, but I have seen 
host and hostess look at late arrivals as if inclined to save them 
the trouble. 


But to return, not to our muttons, but our flounders—I felt 
convinced that the specimen required must be a sort of mongrel, not 
to be found in the open sea, but in some of the caves or inlets with 
which the coast abounds. So with a companion whom, for con- 
venience sake, I shall call George, I set off to the hills on a lovely 
August day. After a brisk walk of five miles we began to ascend a 
steep hill by the side of a mountain torrent, the rush of water was 
here and there impede by boulders of enormous size. I seated myself 
on a ledge of rock with a glorious expanse before us. River, ocean, 
mountain and moor, forest and green pastures, all formed a com- 
bination seldom to be met with, and I must have given audible 
vent to my admiration. But no response from my companion. 
Busy with a hammer on the very rock which formed my seat— 
out came a deluge of words that almost took my breath away, “ old 
Red Sandstone,” “conglomerate,” “volite,” “ Palaesgoic period,” 
&c., &c. and ten times more of the maddening and mystifying jargon of 
a geologist. At last, condescending to notice me, he pointed to a 
detached rock of a gigantic size, and asked whence these came? 
“ Pitched out of Chaos by some giantarm,” suid I.‘ Out of Chaos! 
Is the girl mad? Don’t you know the glacial theory ?”’ “ NotI; and 
don’t want to, I fancy it is just as luminous as my own Chaotic one; 
—but pray, don’t be practical here—your prosaic mind would trans- 
form that exquisite rainbow before us into a pattern of a good 
useful ribbon that would stand the wash—for me, let it 


* Still seem as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given, 
For happy spirits to alight 
Between the earth and heaven.” 


“ Well, I’ll leave you the rainbow for pity’s sake, but you should 
continue your quotation and grant that 
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‘* When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantments veil withdraws, 
These‘ lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws.” 


“© won’t yield anything, even my boulder, for what does the 
Prose Edda say ?” 

‘Twas time’s first dawn, 
When naught yet was, 
Nor land nor sea, 
Nor cooling wave ; 
Earth was not then 
Nor heaven above, 
Nought save a voice 
And yawning gulf, 
But verdure none.” 


George—“And what about that Flounder?” “Think of a flounder 
with that boundless ocean before one seems asort of sacrilege! Rather 
think of a monster of the deep,—a sea serpent for instance, tossing 
his shaggy mane in the crest of that giant wave booming in from 
Ninoway o’er the Sasm.” 

George—‘‘ Bravo, go in for a sea serpent, and your next move 
will be to’go and fish for the brute. What bait would you like?” 
“ Not you at any rate, a cold blooded sneering geologist won’t allow 
me even a bite, any monster would spurn you. But not for me 
that gallant guest, reserved only for heroes. Have you never heard 
how the old Norse God Thor went to fish for the Midgend Serpent ?” 

George—“ And caught him of course >” ‘ Well, no, it seems un- 
certain, for the legend has it, that the “‘ Giant Hymic went down to 
the bottom of the sea forcing his feet through the boat, and with his 
hands dragged up the serpent to the side of the vessel. It is 
impossible to express by words the scene that followed. Those on 
one hand, darting looks of ‘ire on the serpent, whilst the monster, 
rearing his head, and his eyes shining like flames of fire, spouted out 
floods of venom upon him. It is said that when the Giant Hymic 
beheld the Serpent, he turned pale and trembled with fright, and 
seeing moreover, that the water was entering his boat on all sides, he 
took out his knife just as Thor raised his mallet aloft, and cut the line, 
on which he sunk again under water. Thor, however, launched his 
mallet at him, and there are some who say that it struck off the mon- 
ster’s head at the bottom of the sea, but one may assert with more 
certainty that he still lives and lies in the ocean.” 
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A SUMMER’S NOON ON LAKE COMO, 


George (mockingly )—“ Of course he does, a sort of wandering Jew 
I saw him the other day in the Frith of Forth, and soon 
afterwards at Devonshire he came to visit the Ducal family there. 
By the way did those old Norse beggars go purposely to fish for the 
horrid brute?” ‘No,’ said I solemnly, “they went to fish for 


George—“ And caught more than they bargained for, which we 
are likely to do if we loiter here much longer.” 


(To be continued.) 





A SUMMER’S NOON ON LAKE COMO. 


Hush! it is Noon. <A magic spell 
Pervades the drowsy air; 

A dreamy languor fills my veins 
And broodeth everywhere. 

No shade in which to seek relief 
Out of the blinding glare. 


The lizard basking in the sun 
Has not the strength to crawl 
But stretches all his slimy length 
Along the sun-baked wall, 

Siesta undisputed reigns, 

And nature owns her thrall. 


The terraced gardens, breathing scent, 
With myriad colors blaze, 

The oleander droops and faints 
Beneath the scorching rays ; 

And all the sultry summer noon 
Swoons in a golden haze. 


Beside the margin of the lake 
The Barcaruolo lies, 

Lazy, he takes his dreamful ease 
Beneath the cloudless skies. 

We yield Siesta to thy spell, 
And close the tired eyes. 
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A MISSING LEAF FROM YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
Tuk following fragment from Dr. Young’s Night Thoughts has been so generally 
omitted from all later editions of his works, that its genuineness has been called in 
question. No doubt this matter is open to dispute : at the same time, there ap- 
peared so strong a resemblance (to the writer’s mind) between this and other por- 
tions of the learned Doctor's writings, and its spirit was so much in unison with 
his general disposition of mind and cast of thought, that it seemed at least worth 
while to offer this transcript from the original MS. to the readers of the Powder 
Magazine for their unbiassed judgment. 


Nieutr xvii. An@umMENT. ‘‘THE MADMAN CONVINCED.” 
Preface.—If we regard the extreme unhappiness of this mortal life, 
its great uncertainity, its numerous afflictions, and the sad diseases, 
infirmities and plagues to which nature is subject ; if moreover, we 
consider the invariable disappointment that attends our most cherished 
hopes, and the inevitable calamities that await our future footsteps, 
how strange will it appear, that there should yet be found mortals to 
entertain the present with a smile ! For what folly is it, in the midst 
of so many and great evils, to try to put off that melancholy which is 
our suitable condition! Who would sing when his house was in 
flames? Or who would skip on his way to the scaffold ?° 

I have therefore been long persuaded that our best wisdom is rather 
to meet miseries half way, and to attune our mind to a seemly and 
proper sadness. There is, indeed, even a certain satisfaction in such a 
pleasing melancholy, (of which truth the greatest philosophers have 
assured us) and the shock of misfortune is far less surprising to him 
who is habitually sect in that gloomy frame which expects calamity. 

In proof of the folly of mirth, and the propriety of despair, some 
plain arguments are offered, such as I am sure will have great weight 
with all who give themselves the slight trouble of looking seriously into 
their own bosoms, and‘ of observing, with any tolerable degree of 
attention, what daily passes round them in the world. 





Tne Map Man convincep. 

This world of misery, Lorenzo, this 

Which none but fools count happy, which the man 
Who most despises, most has learned to live. 
What is it but a pest-house, where Disease, 
Plague, Pestilence and Famine, Grief and Woe 
Run riot, and make dark the Firmament, 

Where Sin and Misery go hand in hand. 

Sin, did I say? Aye, Sin’s the root of all. 

Sin makes the world so poisoned. Frightful cause, 
It sits and gloats upon its hideous work, 
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And grins a ghastly smile upon our wreck. 
To add to all the misery of our state 
Our wretched bodies hold more wretched minds, 
| 4 Minds, of all crime the seat, of Sin the throne. 
4 Ambition, Strife, Rage, Envy and Deceit, 
| 4 Thoft, Murder, Lying, Hatred and Revenge 
Make blackness yet more black, despair more desperate, 
Tear the last fragment of our joy to rags 
And chain us to the tomb. Oh wretched state! 
With nought to hope, and everything to dread, 
Calamity hard pressing on our heels, and in our front 
Calamity still greater to expect. For each fresh year 
Shall add unto our woes accumulated griefs, 
Tf any joy is left us, ’tis for nought 
But to make life more bitter when ’ tis gone ; 
If sad the past—the present sadder still— 
The future shall be sadness much increased. 
Woe upon woe, calamity renewed, 
Make up the dismal tale—The Life of Man. 
And yet Lorenzo, what would angels say, 
If from their higher they behold our lower sphere, 
(And oft I think they look with pitying eye, 
Else why Narcissa’s image haunts my view ?) 
To see the mortals of this wretched state 
Walking with jocund air, and smiling face, 
And meeting life with gladness? As if nought 
Could make us wise, we dance and play, 
(We, that are pointed out for Death, 
And know not what disasters may befall 
Before the clock next strike) we frolic and rejoice ! 
Oh Madness! Oh the paradise of fools! 
When will vain man learn wisdom and believe 
The truth that pain and woe are sent t’impart, 
The truth that joy is false, and mirth a lie, 
That life is misery, and hopes are vain ? 
Lorenzo, let’s be sad! Let’s walk with downcast eyes, 
With folded hands, and dreary doleful moans, 
z And groans, and sobs, and miserable howls, 
i And when a happy youth shall cross our path 
‘ With merry smile and heart as light as air, 
Let’s shriek ‘‘ Oh fool!” and drown him. with our tears. 
Lucy M. Panxnr. 
H 2 
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“MATER PURISIMA” 
(A picture by Goodall; exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1868.) 
Far from all the pride of earth, 
Worldly pomps and vanities ; 
High above all human mirth 
Calm and pure her spirit lies. 
Poverty alone is her’s ; 
With no royal gift she moves ; 
At the feet of the mercy-seat 
She will lay her fluttering doves. 


Snow-white doves that flutter still, 
. Trembling in that perfect calm, 

Human love that nought can kill 
Heard through Litany and Psalm— 

Sin can have no share in this, 
Yet by stern prophetic word 

The loving heart must bear her part 
Shuddering at the piercing sword. 


Her’s the lot of bitter tears ; 
Perfect meekness, humble faith ; 
Patient through enduring years, 
Holy, steadfast unto death. 
So for all who stand and wait 
God’s high will in this our day, 
The hour shall come to call them home 
And Angels bear their souls away. 


ANNIBAL. 





RELICS. 


I know not why I keep them 
Nor why I have them here : 
I know I would not lose them 
To me they are too dear. 
You tell me they are trifles— 
Well, yes, I know they are ; 
But life is made of trifles, 
Of trifles sterner far 
Than your realities I know, 
Trifles of peace, of joy, of woe. 
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You would destroy them, doubtless, 
Some one might find them—well— 
No matter ’tis 9 common 
Old story that they tell. 
A story of all ages, 
A story old and new, 
Well known to half creation 
Albeit fresh to you ; 
New yet familiar, known yet strange, 
Changeless amidst all interchange. 


I’m old now, but remember 
I wasn’t always old, 
My heart was once as buoyant 
As soon it will be cold ; 
And then you know I loved her, 
And lost her. So you see 
To you they may seem trifles, 
But never so to me; 
They bring me back to other days, 
To happier times and simpler ways. 


That’s why I can’t destroy them ; 
That’s why I hold them dear ; 

I see them not as you see ; 
My sight is not so clear. 

Age dims the eyes, ah doubtless ! 
And mine are dim I know, 

Age doesn’t choke the feelings, 
Time does not kill them, so 

Till death shall veil my eyes at last 

T’'ll see them as they were, time past. 








Freperic Broveuton. 
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OLD CASTLES. 
(A Caprice). 
Cuarter III. AMBOISE. 


Ir is something to have found all one’s fairest and wildest dreams 
of “cloud-capt Castles” realized, if not surpassed: yes, something 
to have been at Amboise, and to be able to return there, again and 
again, on the wings of memory, at those oft-recurring moments, when 


heart and mind alike cry out for sunshine. 

Once more then, at Amboise, and looking down over the rampart, 
in the garden of the Castle, I see the broad, red, band of Town 
below, with the white stripe of road running through it, and the belt 
of blue river beyond, Red, White and Blue, while the grey-green, out- 
lying plain melts vaguely into the distance; for we are further 
south here, than at Combourg, and have left the vivid tints of Brit- 
tany behind us. 

The Loire is looking strong and full: but though calm at present, 
there is an air of latent power about it, suggestive of what it may 
be sometimes in its fury ; besides the fine old grey stone bridge is in 
process of re-erection, which is more suggestive still. 

Had we but known of it, we might possibly have reached this 
almost heavenly spot, by a mode of access, pre-eminently earthy ; so 
original, moreover, that I must imperatively describe it; yet what 
can it be compared to? a Martello tower, a Metella tomb, a per- 
pendicular tunnel? anyhow a sort of circular shaft in the rock, a 
shaft of about forty feet in diameter, enclosing a spiral road of gentle 
incline, practicable for horses, nay even for carriages, and terminating 
in a round, low-roofed building, in the gardens, which had extremely 
puzzled us all at first sight, for, as I have remarked, we were 
not introduced by this route, and probably even during the 
very life time of the Castle, all comers might not have been so 
favoured. 

But, strange to say, one such phenomenon was not sufficient ! 
engineering must indeed have been audacious in those days, since 
a second shaft exists, of the same construction, and that so near the 
edge and front of the cliff, as to take its “ débouchure ” (in the form 
of a circular saloon, completely walled with windows,) within the 
Castle itself, which stands upon the extreme brink. 

No one who has seen Heidelberg can forget how much less feudal 
than palatial is its castle; and by just so much it resembles 
Amboise; both have the long, many windowed, and now much 
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dilapidated facade, and both stand proudly; taking their chief dig- 
nity from their position ; (as is so often the case, and not only with 
Castles !) 

Was it an exquisitely considered courtesy, on the part of the Casar 
of the first century, or a most fortuitous ‘“ chance,” that appointed 
the castle of Amboise as prison for the rebel chieftain Ab-del Kader ? 

Here he had physically, nothing but the Heavens above him, and 
figuratively, the Casar of the first century at his feet, here the kingly 
captive held his little court, of from ninety to a hundred persons, 
relations, friends, retainers, finding, (let us hope) that his “ mind” 
tohim “a kingdom” was; and possibly even loving his prison. 

No wonder that the Castle of Amboise has been for centuries a 
favorite haunt of Royalty in France, and a somewhat prominent 
stage in thedrama of history. Its very looks assert that life has been 
full of meaning here; meaning no doubt sometimes as sad as glad, 
for dark and terrible tragedies have been enacted init, in the name of 
Religion; it was at Amboise that the Huguenots first acquired that 
somewhat unintelligible name,* and,—but enough !—there is mud at 
the bottom of every well, and we will decline to stir it. 

Yes, Amboise has been beloved by History ; and by her dumb 
sister, unwritten history, she has. no doubt been adored. 

Looking away from the river, (because perched on the opposite edge 
of the cliff,) almost behind the castle, and about two hundred yards 
distant from it, more aspiring even than the castle itself, and as light 
and graceful as it is bold and imposing, stands, (surrounded by trees 
and sweet flowering shrubs,) a beautiful little florid Gothic chapel, 
with a tall slender spire, and a sculptured bas-relief over the doorway, 
representing the legend of St. Hubert, altogether an exquisite gem 
richly set. 

We had heard nothing whatever of Amboise before coming here ; 
but a certain aroma of grace and dignity about the very name had 
attracted us in travelling through the valley of the Loire; as no 
doubt many a greater expedition might possibly be traced, in its very 





* There is or was at the neighbouring town of Tours, (from which town the ranks 
of the Huguenots were largely recruited,) a gate called the ‘* Porte Hugon,’”’ 
after a certain infamous Count de Hugon, a sort of monster in human shape. 
Superstition readily credited him with prowling about, after night-fall, disembodied ; 
and the nocturnal habits of the then proscribed and persecuted religionists seem 
to have suggested this nickname of Huguenot. 
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first beginning to something as slight and immaterial as the mere 
music ofa name. 

Murray describes Amboise as a languid little town, which perhaps 
it is; but it is a languor that is most becoming. Flowers delight to 
bloom here, especially roses and the “ Laurier rose ;” and flowers 
here are formidably rivalled by the fruits, even in point of actual 
bloom and fragrance. 

In the market place I one day saw melons, in all their vast 
variety, piled up on the ground, in heaps as high as hay-cocks, 
baskets innumerable of peaches, alternating with baskets of cream- 
white eggs, and grapes in the most picturesque profusion (for this is 
a vine growing province); with stalls of crockery, stalls of sabots, 
stalls of caps, stalls in fact of everything that the housekeeping heart 
could wish ; and best of all, housekeepers—ladies—some alone, some 
attended by their maid, but equally filling their baskets themselves 
evidently and without the very least loss of dignity thereby. 


But there is one great name, that must ever be intimately associated 
with Amboise ; a name belonging to Italy and to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but more properly to the world, and to all time; that of 
Leonardo da Vinci. 


The “ miracle of that age of miracles ; ardent and versatile as youth, patient and 
persevering as age, a most profound and original thinker, the greatest mathematician 
and most ingenious mechanic of his time,’ Architect, Chemist, Engineer, Musician, 
Poet, Painter, we are, in fact, not only astounded by the variety of his natural gifts 
and acquired knowledge, but by the practical direction of his amazing powers. 

“The extracts which have been published from manuscripts now existing, in his own 
handwriting, show him to have anticipated by the force of his own intellect some of 
the greatest discoveries made since his time. These fragments, says Mr. Hallam, 
are more like revelations of physical truths, vouchsafed to an individual mind, than 
the superstructure of its reasoning upon any established basis." j 

If any doubt could be harboured not as to the right of Leonardo da Vinci to 
stand as the first name of the fifteenth century, (which seems beyond all doubt, 
his great rival and contemporary Michael Angelo, not excepted) but as to his 
originality inso many and various discoveries as probably no one other man has 
ever achieved, it must be by an hypothesis (not quite untenable) that some parts of 
Physical Science had already attained a height which mere books do not record.” 


It was the invasion of Milan by the French, that first agitated 





* Some quaint old Italian writer has described him, as “‘ Valente musico e Poeta 
ingegnoso Mecanico, profondo Geometro e Matematico, egregio Arcbitetto, 
esimo Idraulico, eccelente Plasticatore, e sommo Pittore. 
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this calm and absorbed career, and lead eventually to its complete 
subversion. 

At the instance of Pope Leo the tenth, Leonardo da Vinci had re- 
moved to Rome, but from various causes he had been neither happy 
nor at ease there; and, after a time, set out for Pavia, where Francis 
the first of France then held his court, to which he became ultimately 
attached, returning with it to France. 

From this time, however, he painted nota single picture. His 
health had begun to decline. He may have pined for the land of 
his youth, he may have been even more essentially home-sick, though 
whether he had left behind him home ties and treasures, whether 
these had throughout life been sensibly lacking, or whether art and 
science had effectually filled up the void, I have never read. Any- 
how, years seem to have pressed upon him less heavily than cares ; 
can age indeed be reasonably reckoned by mere years? at least with- 
out rejecting that inspired prophetical paradox ‘ A child shall die an 
hundred years old.” ‘ Men, in general, do not Jive as though they 
looked to die, and therefore do not die as though they looked to live.” 
But Leonardo, feeling his end approath, prepared himself for it, by 
religious meditations, hy acts of charity, and by a most conscientious 
distribution, by will, of all his worldly possessions, to his relatives 
and friends, 


With the same thoughts that dying hours are past, 
He nightly lay upon his bed of rest ; 

Living each day as though it were his last, 

He welcomed death as an expected guest, 

Looked on the grave as but a change of room, 

And calmly trusted, for be knew in whom. 


And s0, after protracted sufferings, this great and marvellous man 
breathed his last, it is said, in the arms of Francis the First ; it is 
known at the chiteau of Cloux Lucet, between one and two miles 
from Amboise, and his grave is in the gardens of the castle, a spot 
where I cannot but believe he must often have long and lovingly 
lingered; but his monument, i.e. the world renowned representation 
of the Last Supper of our Lord, is in the land of his birth. 

Knowing thus much about one of the greatest of great men of 
whom we would willingly have learnt much more, we extremely 
desired to see the house in which the last two years of his life had 
been spent ; and ordered our coachman, one afternoon, to drive to 
the chateau of Cloux Lucet. We were just a little disconcerted, how- 
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ever, on finding ourselves approaching a well appointed and obviously 
inhabited mansion of the present, (that of the past having been 
almost superseded). 

So, hastily checking our coachman, we desired him to drive round 
to the back, where we intercepted « young servant girl, in the court 
yard, and interrogated her as to our chances of admission. After a 
little delay, the master of the house himself appeared, young, hand- 
some, fair, and of finished address. He apologised profusely for our 
being at the back of the house, bowed us and our equipage round 
to the front entrance, ushered us into the house and into the drawing 
room, introducing us there, (all name-less as we were) to Madame 
St. B., his wife, fresh, frank and handsome like himself, though of a 
more southern type, and, like her husband, unmistakeably well bred. 

Leaving the invalid of our party with our hostess, we followed 
our amiable host up stairs, to the state bedroom, in which Leonardo 
da Vinci had expired; a noble and very characteristic apartment 
(with its great straight-lined four-post bedstead, heavily curtained in 
velvet) and magnificently furnished with tapestries, point lace, 
paintings, Venetian glass, &c. 

On going down the polished staircase again, we were shown into 
the private chapel, to see some faintly distinguishable da Vincian 
frescoes; and then taken once again into the Salon, where, thanks 
for so gracious a reception seemed to us only too inadequate. It was 
with difficulty that we could decline the proffered refreshments, (which 
had been awaiting us in an adjoining dining room), and it seemed a 
sort of impossibility to get away, burdened as we naturally were 
with an invincible consciousness of intrusion. 

I shall ever feel my affection for Amboise heightened by this little 
episode. 

Later on, in the still, warm, solemn evening, I enjoyed a solitary 
retrospective ramble, along the “ Quai des Violettes,” by the edge of 
the river, a ramble that I could gladly have prolonged far into the 
summer night. 

And so, our whole visit to Amboise proved a little Idyl. 

“' Dout le Refrein, 
Amour vraie et sans fin, 
Pour la separation, 
N’aura Dimmution.” 
Queen Mary of Scotland. 
Guarrericx VERE. 
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EARL HUBERT. 


‘‘ Revenge! revenge!’ Earl Hubert cries, 
‘‘ Revenge on Roland great and strong ; 

My fields he scoured, my herds devoured, 
But Pll revenge the mighty wrong.” 


‘‘ Peace! peace !” his lady meek replies, 
‘‘ Nor on revenge thy thoughts employ, 
"T'was heaven that made us rich and great, 
"T'was Heaven that did that bliss destroy. 


“The ills that righteous Heaven inflicts 
Tis ours with patience to endure ; 

Then Hubert peace ; such thoughts forego, 
For patience every ill can cure.” 


‘“‘ Patience I scorn—Revenge! revenge ! 
Is all the cure my soul can know ; 
Nor peace nor rest can soothe my breast 

Until I lay the villain low.” 


‘‘ Revenge! revenge!” replied a form 
That burst that moment on his sight. 

‘“‘ My chariot see, quick, mount with me, 
And thou shalt have revenge ere night.” 


‘Oh Hubert ! do not trust that youth, 
My shuddering soul forebodes some ill, 
See how his eyes with lightning flash ; 
Rest, rest thee Hubert —rest thee still.’ 


‘6 Whence com’st thou, Stranger ?” cried the Earl, 
‘¢ And whither, whither shall we flee ?” 

‘‘No questions make-—her counsel take 
Or mount the rapid car with me.” 


Earl Hubert draws his burnished blade ; 
His lady’s pleadings all are vain ; 

He leaps at once into the car, 

And swift they rattle o’er the plain. 
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EARL HUBERT. 


Now swift as stags bound through the wood, 
Or swift as swallows cleave the sky, 

Or swift as tempests sweep the flood, 
O’er hill and dale away they hie. 


Amazed Earl Hubert gazes round, 
His eyes nor road nor landmark find ; 
And now they quit the solid ground, 
They rise, they mount, they ride the wind. 


The colour leayes Earl Hubert’s cheek, 
And half he breathes a secret prayer ; 

Fain would he ask, but dare not speak, 
As on they whirl he knows not where. 


Now down to earth his sight he bends, 
And horrors new his heart appal, 

Nor home nor country he discerns, 
’Tis one huge, dim, receding ball. 


And now ’tis but a misty speck, 

And now he marks no more the place ; 
And still beside his wondrous guide, 

He hurries on through boundless space. 


At length they stop—with scrambling feet 


The fine breathed steeds find room to stand ; 


The wondrous guide springs from his seat 
And hails the Earl to the unknown land. 


A rock of flint the place appeared, 
A. narrow, rough and slippery plain ; 
And distant sounds confused were heard 
That harshly jarred on Hubert’s brain. 


No herb was seen, no healthful gale 
F’er swept the thick dark fog away ; 
A fitful, gloomy, lurid flare 
Supplied the blessed light of day. 
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The stranger led Earl Hubert on 






EARL HUBERT. 


F’en to the margin of the rock. 
One glance he threw, then backward drew, 
His brain reeled dizzy with the shock 


Oh ! ask me not what sight he saw, 
Down gazing from that giddy brink ; 
’T was a gulf of flame I dare not name, 
It chills my blood that thought to think. 


‘¢ Such meed” then cried that awful guide, 
‘To malice and revenge are due, 

These realms enclose all mortal foes, 
Whose heart no touch of mercy knew. 


Upon this rock in deadly shock 
Shalt thou with Roland battle join, 

Nor doubt the event—’tis Heaven’s intent 
That fullest vengeance shall be thine. 


With matchless might thy sword shalt drive 
And plunge in yonder gulf thy foe, 
But—vengeance ta’en, ne’er hope again 
To quit thyself this land of woe.” 


Half fainting at the stranger’s feet 
Earl Hubert now repentunt falls, 

And loud each vengeful wish forswears, 
And loud on Heaven for mercy calls. 


‘‘Oh pardon, Heaven, for him and me! 
Forgot be every thought of ill.” 

While thus he cries dark mists arise 
And every sense dark terrors chill. 


The trance o’er past he opes his eyes, 
He gazes round—Oh ! unhoped bliss ! 
Within his castle walls he lies 
And meets his wife’s endearing kiss. 


Ah gentle dame! thy fears are o’er; 
Each angry wish is over blown, 
Thy Hubert seeks revenge no more, 
But justice leaves to Heaven alone. 
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DANTE AND HIS AGE. 


No man, not even the greatest and most original genius, can be in- 
dependent of the age in which he lives; he may be in advance of it, 
and above it, but in so far as he truly lives, the laws of his life will 
be the outgrowth in a good or bad form of its spirit and influence. 

This is strikingly so with Dante, who though pre-eminently a 
writer of imagination, a seer who had gazed upon the things of heaven 
and hell, yet felt withthe strongest intensity all the political and 
social vibrations that were agitating the life of Italy, and his own 
native Florence. Dante was ever proud to acknowledge his sonship 
to Florence, and it is easy to trace the influence upon his keen sus- 
ceptible nature of all the various forms of civilization with which 
the thirteenth century in Northern Italy was so pregnant. 

We shall find ourselves unable to understand the scope and meaning 
of nearly all that Dante has written (certainly of his chiefest and 
greatest work, the Divine Comedy) unless we glance at the history of 
the times in which he lived, and attempt to realize in some measure 
those vast and complex agencies which were recasting the whole po- 
litical and social face of Europe. 

To the most careless these were stirring times, full of change and 
wonder; to Dante, to whom everything temporal was but a symbol 
in some measure of the eternal, who saw the universal in the individ- 
ual and particular, life in this thirteenth and fourteenth century was 
fraught with deepest meaning and most vital issues. 

From his youth the great power that was in him was dedicated to 
his country’s good ; to bring order and light into the midst of his much 
loved Florence was the aim and toil of this greatest heart, who, when 
he was rewarded with exile, still wrought in an even nobler way, by 
his divine song, to teach men reason, and to set before them truths by 
which they might live rightly. 

It is strange to conceive of this Dante, great and noble in a sense 
in which the words can only be applied to a very few in the 
history of the world, living a life of the purest and most impassioned 
patriotism, austere yet pitiful, gentle and of highest aspirations, to 
see him, who should have been loved, honoured, crowned, immortalized, 
instead, feared, hated, exiled, forgotten ; we should say rather, it would 
be strange did we not remember that this is as the world has in the 
main treated her greatest ones. _ 

We cannot read the story of Dante’s life without being moved by 
the strongest compassion for his outwardly sad, solitary, troubled 
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existence, that he who was so full of pity and love should be met only 
by scorn and distrust ; that he, who would have sacrificed his life for 
his country’s good, should have been a forlorn and wandering exile ; 
that he who burned and toiled incessantly with thoughts of how to 
save and glorify his Florence, should awake to find her indifferent to both. 

But it is impossible not to believe that to the fact of his earthly 
life having been from first to last a disappointment rather than a 
success, we owe all that is truly richest and great in the heritage of 
his genius; for vainly seeking for ideal perfection on earth, he was 
led to hope, as did Plato for his ‘‘ Republic,” that though not here, 
it existed ‘‘ somewhere,” and through much endurance and sorrow 
his large nature was purified and perfected, he ‘‘ learnt in suffering 
what he taught in song.” 

Dante, born of noble ancestry, inherited, and for some time held, 
strongly Guelphic sympathies ; Florence, his birthplace, was the chief 
centre of republicanism in North Italy, and here, with his carliest 
breath, he must have drawn.in a love of liberty. 

He must have clung tenaciously to the only power which kept the 
Imperial in check, the Papal, and which in itself retained so plausible 
a hold on the imaginations of men, specially of those who loved order 
and peace, and had moreover some belief in eternal things. 

So Dante, in his earliest youth, was intensely a Guelph, but disen- 
chantment was at hand when, during that fruitless embassy to the Pope 
at Rome, which resulted in disgrace and exile for him, he saw 
how corrupt and venal was that church which claimed his service, 
and had awakened to find worldliness and ambition here, no less than 
in the more outspoken policy of the German emperors. 

With lost faith in Guelphism, Dante turned to be a Ghibelline, and 
to look for restoration and unity in allegiance to the Imperial power, 
but here again disappointment awaited him; neither Pope nor Em- 
peror availed as the overshadowing power under which Dante would 
have placed Florence, a power which should protect, but leave intact 
her liberties. 

The history of the Italian republics is one of ever varying light and 
shade, for two centuries the towns had struggled heroically for inde- 
pendence, and now when this was theirs, and recognized by treaty with 
the great Barbarossa, and a time of peace possible to them, in which 
they might have grown to a fuller life of civilization, and cultivated 
the arts, this precious possession of freedom was dissipated by internal 
feud and party hatred, whereby fellow-citizens became destroyers of 
each other, and a prey to any foreign power. Many reasons may be 
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adduced to account for this failure of the North Italian cities to 
appreciate their freedom, the most comprehensive of whichis, that they 
were not sufficiently educated for self-government, that they had no 
internal unity, and so easily succumbed to outside forces and the dis- 
integration of many interests within themselves. 

But we shall misread Italian history if we do not recognize some- 
thing more than party cries in the names of Guelph and Ghibelline ; 
in dire truth they were these, but they stood as well for earnest and 
eager stirrings after an ideal government, and the purest forms of civil 
liberty. They are indeed ‘true and speaking watch words of the highest 
principles that can stir the heart of man.” 

The people who followed their respective parties were but dimly 
conscious of what they sought, there was in them a dumb, latent 
exigence demanding freedom, order and wise rule; but on the other 
hand there was a young untamed life, which could not submit to coa- 
trol, and to be disciplined; above all we look in vain in the pages of 
history for any wise power who could have saved these Italians from 
themselves. 

Dante was one of the few men of these times who grasped the truth 
that lay beneath these city tumults and party factions, he saw there 
was no help for the people unless they could be submitted to some 
controlling power, the Imperial power was not to be trusted, the 
Spiritual also was proved unworthy of confidence. We shall thus 
understand how Dante was transcendentally both Guelph and Ghik- 
elline and yet afterwards neither. He embodies for us however his 
theory of the best government for the world in his treatise ‘de 
Monarchia,” which was to be a supreme and universal monarchy 
seated at Rome, a curious and medieval compromise, and uniting of 
the powers which were symbolical to him of the perfectest form 
of human government. 

We have no parallel in the history of these Italian republics of 
a similar period of political and intellectual vigour in any state ex- 
cept that of Greece in its haleyon days. Freeman, speaking of 
town autonomy remarks “that these two lands (ancient Greece and 
medieval Italy) supply its most perfect examples, and are those 
which shew it forth on the greatest scale, and adorned with the 


richest. accompaniments of art, literature and general cultivation.” 
When we realize (as year by year we are more enabled to do) 
all that Greek civilization actually embraced, we shall better ap- 
preciate the honour that is done medieval Italy by placing them 
side by side in their struggles after freedom, knowledge and truth. 
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We may however do more than trace a resemblance here and dis- 
cern the presence and influence of Greek thought which had de- 
scended through the Normans to the Italians of the 13th century. 

The moral sublimity which is apparent in all that Dante did, 
and wrote, is what strikes us most, when we first study him. He 
speaks as a spirit with authority and yet altogether human, one is 
conscious of some strange exaltation in him; in the J/nferno he is 
altogether above and removed from the evil which is around him, 
in the Paradiso he has kinship with the spirits of the highest 
sphere; it is, as if something had broken the chain of earthly 
thraldom, in which most men live till death--what was it? Dante’s 
whole life was based upon love; a love which had first dawned 
upon him, when nine years of age, and having passed away from 
his eyes in bodily form became imaged to him as the Spirit of all 
Wisdom, Purity and Faithfulness, and of an essential nature with 
the great Author of all Goodness, Life, and Love. 

His first words on recognising this new power were, ‘‘ Ecce Deus 
fortior me, qui veniens dominabitur mihi.” All through his 
eventful life it was “Love which withdrew his thoughts from all 
things vile ;” which gave him endurance in his many sorrows ; 


and inspired his great song, wherein he portrays the deep things of 
heaven and hell—and whose last note is of ‘‘ Love, which sways 
the sun and all the stars.” 


R. Joyce. 
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I am going to give a short account of the visit of three ladies last 
autumn to Antwerp, one of the most picturesque and interesting of 
cities, and too often regarded merely as the way to somewhere else. 
The party consisted of two sisters and a friend, the former had never 
before been on the continent, to the latter therefore as eldest and 
most experienced, was tacitly yielded the conduct of the party. The 
object was to spend a few weeks pleasantly, without any of the 
fatigue of rushing about hurriedly from place to place ; they wished 
to do it as economically as was consistent with doing it well, and as 
they succeeded perfectly, laying in a store of health, refreshment, 
and pleasant memories, they think their experience may tempt other 
ladies to follow their example. 

Through a friend they secured pleasant lodgings in the house of 

I 
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a highly respectable English middle-class family ; for two bedrooms 
and a sitting-room, board and attendance, they each paid five francs 
per day, and never had any reason to regret their choice of rooms, 
or to complain of the treatment they met with during their stay of 
nearly six weeks. They took return tickets, available for two months, 
and one bright warm August evening found themselves at Harwich, 
that most dreary of sea-side resorts, fairly about to begin their wan- 
derings. But it is time to describe the party a little better, for 
convenience we will call them Joanna, Joan and Jane. Joanna, the 
leader of the party, was short and stout ; Joan, next in dignity, tall 
and thin; and Jane the youngest of a pleasant medium height and 
size. They were young, good-tempered and willing to be pleased, 
and had firmly resolved to enjoy themselves and make the best oi 
everything. 

We will not dwell on the horrors of the crossing, our friends were 
tolerable sailors, which the majority of the travellers certainly were not. 
Two hours later than the hour advertized, that is, at half-past ten 
o'clock, the steamer at last came to a stop beside the Quai de la Reine, 
and the douaniers sprang on board. The experienced Joanna wisely 
allowed the rush of eager travellers to pass by, and then got her 
modest baggage quickly looked at by a good tempered man, who 
merely opened one bag. I must give my friends their due, they had 
each brought a very small amount, considerably less than the 100 Ibs. 
allowed them by their tickets, and they had frequent cause to con- 
gratulate themselves on their moderation in this respect. The first 
sight of a foreign city and people is always memorable, and the drive 
from the docks to the Rue des Peintres was especially so. Here 
they first saw the peasant women with their large coal scuttle bonnets 
of fine straw, broad ribbous, and long lapelled lace caps beneath—and 
the men in*blue blouses and sabots. They found a difficulty in 
directing the driver of their voiture, as he spoke only Flemish, and 
they French, but they did contrive to make him understand and 
safely reached their lodgings. They soon settled into a regular plan 
of spending their days, somewhat as follows :—Breakfast at nine, an 
hour’s writing or so, unless it happened to be a fete day, when they 
hastened to the “ messe” at the Cathedral of Notre Dame, where 
the music and singing are enchanting lovely. When this was not 
the case they went out at about half-past ten and madeit arule to 
visit one new sight each day. They dined at one, for it seemed to be 
the custom of the place to do so, and another walk to the pare or 
Boulevards was generally finished by going to the beautiful “ Salut ” 
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in the Cathedral at five o’clock, after which tea at six, and books, 
papers and needlework until bedtime. 

Antwerp is a fortified city, surrounded on three sides by newly 
planted Boulevards, a quadruple row of trees, with extremely 
handsome houses on either side at present in course of erection only. 
The streets are generally narrow, and ill paved, the shops good and 
the better parts very handsome. All the streets have two names 
painted up, in Flemish and French. At the corner of almost every 
street is a figure of the Virgin Mary with the Holy Child in her 
arms, before each hangs a lamp, but the passers-by seem to pay no 
heed to them atall. Foremost of all the sights of Antwerp comes 
the beautiful Cathedral of Notre Dame, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. The one exquisitely beautiful tower was compared by 
Napoleon to Mechlin lace, the second is,and always will be, un- 
finished. The carillon is one of the most famous in all Belgium, 
pre-eminent as that country is for such things, and anything more 
beautifully harmonious than the soft sweet tones floating down, as it 
were from the clouds, over the busy city by day, or the sleeping 
city by night, cannot be imagined. At the western entrance, a 
tombstone to the memory of the painter, Quintin Matsys, and close 
by is the famous well covered by the iron canopy, the work of the 
blacksmith-painter. Above the door stands the splendid organ, in 
a large gallery occupied by the singers. ‘The whole city seemsim- 
bued with the spirit of Rubens, every church has at least one of his 
paintings. The Cathedral possesses three, the ‘‘ Assumption of the 
Virgin,” ‘‘ The Elevation of the Cross,” and the ‘ Descent from 
the Cross.” These three pictures are always veiled, and are un- 
covered only at stated times to visitors on a payment of a franc each. 
Readers of “A. Dog of Flanders” will recall a longing of the 
artist-boy to see these glorious works of the great master, which his 
poverty forbade. 

Other remarkable churches are St. Jaques, St. Paul, St. André, 
St. Charles, and L’Eglise des Augustins. St. Jacques is a far 
more ornate buildings than Notre Dame, but smaller. It stands in 
the Longue Rue Neuve, and contains the family burial place of the 
Rubens. On the floor is a great slab of black marble, witha long 
Latin inscription by Gevartius, marking the resting-place and re- 
cording the honours of Sir Peter Paul Rubens.! A small altar 
stands at the east end, the Altar piece of which is painted by the 
great artist, and contains portraits of himself and his family. It re- 


presents St. Jerome receiving the Infant Jesus in his arms from the- 
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Virgin Mary. St. Jerome isa portrait of the elder Rubens, father 
of Peter Paul, two lovely female figures behind, called Martha and 
Mary, are portraits of the artist’s two wives ; the most distant female 
figure in his daughter—the Virgin is his niece, the armed figure of 
St. George is the artist himself, and the aged man, representing Time, 
with scythe and hour glass, is the grandfather of Rubens. In 
St. Paul’s is but one good picture, the “ Scourging of Jesus,” by 
Rubens, but the old carved oak confessional, with figures of Angels 
and Apostles life size, are very beautiful. Outside the church is a 
strange and repulsive sight—a very large and lofty erection has 
been made of slag, stones, and refuse materials, at intervals in niches 
are figures of Saints and Apostles, and at the extreme top, a cross on 
which hangs the figure of our Saviour, with his mother on one side 
and St. John on the other. The cross stands upon a skeleton anda 
serpentis climbing up it. Though outside the church, this is within 
the precincts, and one has to pass through a large door to gain access 
to it. Beneath the whole mass is a hollow space, representing the 
cave in which our Saviour was buried, and a figure clothed in white 
satin can be dimly perceived through the grating. Numerous votive 
offerings of silver hearts, arms, legs, &c., hang round, and on either 
side behind gratings are horribly distorted highly coloured figures of 
“souls in purgatory.” This is a sight everyone goes to see once, 
but few would care to visit twice. Onthe day our party visited it, 
they found the outer door closed, and were turning away when a very 
stout man rushed over the street, and began hammering at the door, 
assuring, ‘‘my ladies,” in excellent English, that they could enter, 
and by and by the Sacristan opened the door. When our friends 
left St. Paul’s the stout man asked Joanna, if she had seen Rubens’ 
private picture gallery ? offering at the same time to shew the way. 
St. Paul’s is in the Rue des Seours Noires, and it was with much 
doubling ‘and turning that they at last found themselves in the Rue 
du Jardin, near the Cathedral. Here their guide, whom by this time 
they had discovered to bea commissionaire, rang at the door of a 
house, and led them through a pretty paved courtyard, with flowering 
plants and seats, up some steps and into a large room hung round 
with pictures. The ladies, brought thus suddenly into a stranger’s 
house, were at first quite bewildered and uncomfortable, but a young 
maidservant sitting knitting in a corner, seemed in no way disturbed, 
but rising, presented them each with an English catalogue, and sat 
down again. They afterwards learned that the gallery belongs to a 
Madame Wayts, who generously permits the public to visit it every 
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day, but Friday and Sunday ; a small charge of 50 centimes each is 
made, but devoted tothe use of the poor. The pictures are mostly 
by old masters, and are said to have formed part of Rubens’ private 
collection. There is another private gallery in the Rue du Fagot, 
belonging to Baron Notebohm, to which visitors may go every day 
but Tuesday and Friday. Here a footman receives the visitor, takes 
charge of all sticks and sunshades, and presents you with a French 
catalogue. This collection is chiefly of modern paintings, and con- 
tains “ The King of Thule,” by A. Scheffer, and other pictures of 
note. There is no charge here, but a trifle is given to the attendant. 
Anyone may visit these private galleries, on the days on which they 
are open, and no introduction is necessary, you merely present your- 
self at the entrance and request to see the pictures. At both 
galleries is a visitors’ book in which you are requested to write 
your name. 

The largest collection of pictures is at the Musée Rue. Here are 
five grand galleries, filled with priceless treasures of art, and a fair 
amount of rubbish also, if I dare venture to say so. Joanna, herself 
something of a dabbler in art, was amazed at the nerve of ladies in 
attempting to copy some of the most celebrated masterpieces, and 
sad to say they generally succeeded very indifferently. Joan had 
brought an introduction to a Flemish family, who proved to be kind 
and hospitable, and were of great use in advising and directing the 
travellers. M. Verdonck was a ‘member of the “ Zoologic,” and 
several times he and his daughters used their privilege of introducing 
their friends to the gardens, which are remarkably pretty, and the 
collection of animals very fine; a good band plays every evening 
and there is an excellent restaurant. One of the prettiest sights in 
Antwerp is the Marché aux Fleurs held in the Place Verte early on 
Friday morning. The Place Verte is a fine large square on the 
south side of the Cathedral, planted round with trees, and a statue 
of Rubens in the centre. All round under the trees sit the peasant 
women with flowers, the boquets are stiffly arranged on wire, and 
therefore last but a short time, but are very beautiful when fresh. 
There is no great ‘general market, but different parts are used for 
different productions, for instance, there is the Marché au lait, Mar- 
ché au Beurre, Marché aux cufs, Marché au linge, Marché aux 
souliers &c., and the vegetable and fruit market extends along several 
streets. 

Joan was a devourer of books, and also a capital reader, at Joan- 
na’s suggestion, they subscribed to Komicker’s library, getting one 
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set of books at a time, and paying only three francs for a month, 
and in an evening, while two worked, a third, generally Joan, read 
aloud, and many pleasant hours were passed thus in an evening, or 
when it rained too much for even Englishwomen in waterproofs to 
venture out. 





M. 





“THE MINSTRELS CURSE.” 


From tur German or Unnanp. 





“¢ Des Saucer’s Fiver. ” 


There stood in olden times a castle high and hoar, 
O’erlooking all the land unto the blue sea shore : 
And round about, a wreath of gardens blooming fair, 
Whose fountains rose and fell in rainbow tinted air. 





There dwelt a mighty King, invincible and proud, 

His conscience black with crime, his brow a thunder cloud ; 
For fear is in his heart, and rage is in his eye, 

And “ Blood” is all he writes, and ‘‘ Woe ”’ is all his cry. 


Once through the gateway passed a noble minstrel pair, 
The one with silv’ry locks, the other golden hair ; 

The old man with the harp a gay-decked palfrey rode, 
While nimbly at his side his bright companion trode. 


The elder to the youth: ‘ Prepare thee now, my son, 
To share the noblest work that ever we have done ; 
Call up thy sweetest songs, invoke thine utmost art, 
’Tis ours to day to melt the monarch’s stony heart.” 


Now stand the minstrel twain in lofty pillared hall, 

Before the King and Queen, and courtiers one and all, 

The King in sullen radience, a bloody Northern light, 

The Queen so sweet and mild, like moonbeams pure and white. 


The old man struck the chords, he struck them wondrous clear, 
And ever fuller swelled the cadence on the ear, 

Then silver clear rang out the youth’s melodious voice, 

As when before his Lord some angel doth rejoice. 


They tell of Spring and Love, the blissful golden age, 
Of manliness and Truth, renowned in Story’s page ; 
They sing of all the joys that thrill the human heart, 
Of all the holy grace that Virtue can impart. 
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THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 


The courtiers grouped around forget to mock and sneer, 
The monarch’s vet’ran warriors feel a godly fear ; 

The Queen by tender thought and sad regret opprest 
Gives to the minstrel youth the rosebud from her breast. 


‘‘Ye have befooled my people, beguile ye now my wife ?” 
The monarch cries in fury, his breast with passions rife. 
He hurls his spear ; it smites the youth with deadly aim ; 
The golden carol ceases,— instead the life blood came ! 


The list’ning crowd is scattered, as if by stormy blast, 

Upon his master’s arm the youth has sighed his last. 

He casts his mantle round him, he binds him to his steed, 
Then mutely leaves the hall, made childless by that foul deed. 


Yet still the old man halts before a marble gate ; 

He seizes there his harp, to which none’er was mate ; 

One farewell chord he strikes, then hurls it to the ground, 
And cries, while far and near the awful words resound : 


“Woe to you, lordly halls! no more shall music wake 
‘Your sullen echoes, ne’er your gloomy silence break ! 
‘‘No! groans and slavish steps alone shall haunt your walls, 
‘Until to crumbling dust the cursed fabric falls! 


“ Woe to you, balmy gardens, blooming in soft May-light! 
‘(Of this pure victim’s face I doom you to the sight ! 
‘“‘Let horror parch your soil, let every fouut run dry, 
‘‘That ye in days to come a stony waste may lie. 


“Woe to thee, ruthless murd’rer! last of thy race and name; 
‘‘In vain be all thy crimes to win a bloody fame, 

““Thy mem’ry, buried neath the ruins of thy lair, 

‘‘Shall perish like a death gasp, lost in empty air!” 


The old man has invoked, and highest Heaven has heard: 
The castle lies in ruins, according to his word— 

One marble column tells of grandeur’s sure decay, 

F’en this, already riven, may fall from day to day. 


Instead of fragrant gardens, a dreary wilderness, 

No tree, no fount is there, the traveller to bless ; 

The King’s name unembalmed in history or verse ; 
For buried and forgotten—that is the Minstrel’s Curse. 


8. G. Y¥. 8. 
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A CONCEIT. 
Fair are the scenes which youthful Hope can paint 
By fancy led the future to pourtray, 
When not a care appears our bliss to taint, 
Each day’s the Sabbath, every month is May, 
And very fair the scenes in youth’s first prime, 
Which pensive memory still delights to trace, 
Each woe seems mellowed by the hand of time, 
And every bliss acquires a richer grace. 


But fairer still those pictured joys appear 
Which fancy whispers might e’en now be ours 
Had not stern fate forbid those prospects dear 
And by some sad decree reversed their powers ; 
Still loves the mind on those delights to muse, 
And yield imagination boundless scope, 
And sadly contemplate those fading views 
Mournful as memory—beautiful as hope. 





Gritic’s Oorner. 


I am sorry even to think differently from ‘‘ an old Subscriber,” ie. an old friend ; 
but am a little inclined to fancy that he forgets how much the tone of a Magazine 
must change with a changing staff. 

I am not a great admirer of our name, (The Powder Magazine) and I do not 
believe we could change our nature; i.e. I fear, if we were to make an effort to be 
light, we should certainly fail. H. 

It is interesting to learn from M.L.E, that ‘ Spiritual ” phenomena are becoming 
less playful and assuming a more convincing character than formerly ; and more es- 
pecially that they are now quite independent of darkened rooms, 

Who knows how soon we may get to open air experiences, and in broad daylight, 
or a sunset séance, for instance, say by the sea-side. We can imagine rocks and 
stones rising, and floating in ether, (whatever spiritual meaning might be conveyed 
thereby) and that to music sweeter and more mysterious than the customary ac- 
cordians; messages of real moment arriving from the “ Silent Land;’? and what 
if, instead of the mere touches of clay-cold hands, the very lips of those we have 
loved and lost should meet our own again! 

But I am inclined to question our right thus to intrude upon the dead. if they 
do revisit us and earth sometimes that is not on our responsibility. 

Life is not so very long after all; and I, for one, am quite content to wait. 


H. 





The Editor does not hold herself responsible for any opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 
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